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The Shape of Things 


IT IS A CURIOUS SENSATION TO LET ONE'S 


mind move through the anomali that cor ite Amer 
kas foreign policy on the second anniversary ot the 
start of the war. Today this country is submerged in a 
truly gigantic effort to provide weapons for the detcat 


of Hitler. Though the results are still far too meager to 


meet the desperate demand, the effort is intense cnough 


to have soaked up a large proportion of our uncm| loyed 
i ‘ i 
and created a temporary prosperity which is shoving ut 
i 
On the other hand, as in every 


economy geared to war production, people are being 


both wages and costs 


k of accustomed 


commodities suddenly curtailed by the needs of the de 


forced to adjust themselves to the la 


fense industry or by dislocations of international rclations 
or by shipping shortages. We are not in the war and our 
embassy in Berlin is still open; but our President, as in 
his Labor Day address, openly, bitterly attacks Hitler and 
pledges our faithful service in the struggle to end th 
Axis drive toward world dominion. He recalls point 
edly our historical readiness to fight when our ltbertics 
But with all this effort and all this 


are threatened. com 


mitment the United States —after two years of war and 
the conquest of eleven free nations—is still unconvinced 
that it is actually in danger. Among a majority of our 
citizens a large hope remains that we can get out of thi: 
somehow without engaging in actual combat. So we live 
emotionally on a sort of hand-to-mouth basis, reacting 
to shifting events with few fundamental convictions to 
guide us. The marvel is that under such conditions we 
have accomplished as much as we have. And the ques 
tion is, when are we going to wake up to the unreality 


of our situation and demand: “What's all the non-shoot 


in for/ 

» 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE NOW KNOW THAT 
they must endure a third winter of war. As the nig! 
bom} 


tc 


lengthen they must be preparing themselves for 
ings ON a scale far preatcr than anything they have yet 
experienced. And as the war against the Sovicts enter: 
its eleventh weck, the probability of a winter campaign 
comes a certainty. In 


in the frozen interior of Russia bi 


spite of all Hitler's successes, decisive victory must ap- 





pear to the Germans farther removed than a year ago. 
How is German morale standing up in the face of this 
rosy Phat is a question difficult to answer, but we 
that the Nazis are finding it advisable to seal up 

the home front against news leaks still more closely. 
1] ems to be the main reason for the shutting down 
of ncutral isulates, particularly in the German prov- 
vhich has been going on quietly for some time 
Almost all independent observers coming out of Ger- 


remark on the lack of enthusiasm displayed for 


imed by the Hig! Now Dr 


h Command. 


Gocbbels has thought it advisable to explain that “appa- 
irgy » a sign not of low spirits but of ‘‘a 

reek | ee 
ronger and more stable sense of realities than tn th 


World War.’ This comes very close to an admission of 


German awareness that the outlook is not as rosy as the 


illetins of the Hitler-Mussolini conference tried 


IN TIME OF WAR OR EMERGENCY THE 


Department of Justice becomes the center of the nation’s 
' 1 ee 

inct 1 control over the business and political 
tivities of its citizens. Regulations multiply; the indi- 

r and more helpless. The process 1s 

inevitable. No national effort of the intensity and magni- 
le of « r present share in the struggle against 
Hitlerisn ld succeed without it. But just because con- 
rol is more centralized and severe, it should be lodged 
in the hands of men who can be trusted conscientiously 
‘ Ialan +} t ty «t tror rote the lue : 
O Dalat he me sity of restriction against the value of 


freedom. The appointment of Francis Biddle to the post 
ff Attorney General is an encouraging sign that the Ad- 


ministration intends to be as vigilant in defending liberty 


] 


sin securing order and compliance with law. Mr. Biddle 
ig a vigorous and tested liberal as well as an eminent 
lawyer, and look to him confidently to curb those 


tendencies in the Department of Justice which threaten 
recurrence of the hateful persecutions bred by the last 
ir. John Dos Passos’s eloquent letter To a Liberal in 
rddre 


written before his appointment. But we commend it to 


ssed to Mr. Biddle and was in fact 


(Oth was not 


ittention and warmly support its plea. The new 


Attorney General should sound the keynote for his own 
ministration by promptly dismissing the case against 


the ‘Trotskyists in Minnesota. 


» 

HI | IRANIAN CABINET HAS DECIDED 
not to offer further resistance to the British and Russian 

for iv their occupation of strat 
nts the muuntry. ‘Turkish reports hint at 
earl re of an agreement between the three 
ntrics which would Icave Britain and Russia in control 
f Iranian communications for the duration of the war 
} provi ling Iran with compensation an 1 guaranties 
nd This would be a fortunate outcome to 
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a move which has exposed Britain and the U. S. § 
charges of imitating Nazi methods of dealing with 
countries. The excuse given—Iranian toleration of 
columnists—has strengthened rather than dim: 
the force of this accusation in the view of son 

British liberals. It is true that Germans occupyit 
technical positions in Iran constituted a danger f 
inti-Nazi armies, but the real reason for the invas 

rather the absolute strategic necessity for link 
Caucasus and the British Middle Eastern comma 

for creating a secure supply route. Time and again d 


this war Britain has been weakened by respecting 


rights and leaving small nations wide open to ¢ 
invasion at Hitler’s chosen moment. Self-pre scr 
forbids the taking of any more such chances. We 
feel happier, though, if Britain and Russia had cat 
admitted these facts instead of attempting to put 
gloss on action which only the shecerest necessit 
justify. 
; 4 
THAT THE NAZIS HAVE LONG BEEN ACTI 
in Argentina is a well-known fact but one whi 
government of that country has sometimes seemed 1 
tant to acknowledge. This has made possible the efi 
organization of the very considerable German po} 
Now, thanks larg 


Committee head 


' 
um the 


great southern republic. 
the energy of a Congressional 
Deputy Raul Damonte Taborda, so many details 

that organization have been brought to light th 

government can no longer refrain from taking 

It has been found that although the local Nazi party 
officially suppressed by Presidential decree in May, | 
it continued to operate in the guise of the Federati 
German Cultural and Welfare Clubs. Within this or; 
zation practically all the 60,000 adult male Germar 
Argentina have been grouped in “cells,” each undet 


leader, and in addition units of storm troopers 
S. S. men have been formed. Among the docun 
in the dossier assembled by the investigating com: 
tee is one signed by the German ambassador, Edn 
von Thermann, acknowledging receipt of 100,000 p 
from the federation to be applied to “funds to d 


the needs of this embassy.” Resort to this unconvent 


method of diplomatic finance may be due to the fact th 
the embassy has a staff of 156 persons claiming dij 


matic immunity although all trade between Germ 


ind Argentina is at a standstill. Britain, doing a biz 


business in the country, gets along with only 30 


Jomats. 
» 


MAYOR LAGUARDIA AND WILLIAM O'DWY!! 
Brooklyn District Attorney, are still the leading « 
testants in the New York mayoralty campaign despit 
few new entries and withdrawals. In general LaGuardia 


will be backed by those who support the New Deal in 
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both domestic and foreign poluy. O Dwycr 
vill get some votes from the President's supporters, for 
has the cleanest record of any Democrat in the city. The 
ominous possibilities in a LaGuardia defeat and O Dwyer 
victory lig not so much in the record of either man as 
the unholy alliance of Tammany ward heelers and 
Coughlinite fanatics which 1s running the O Dwyer can 


n. Unable to nominate a candidate of their own 


hoosing, the pro-fascists jumped on the O Dwycr band 


gon and are trying to grab the reins. From the eviden 
t hand it would seem that they have been at least par 
xcesstul, for O'Dwyer has yet to repudiate them. In 
deed, the extent to which the more virulent 1solationists 
re influencing the campaign 1s apparent in the effort of 
group Of Republicans to get a cut of anti-democrati 


support by challenging the Mayor for the G. O. P. nomi- 


ition with John R. Davies, a Coughlinite fellow 
iveler. This move has already cost LaGuardia part of 
pis large Italian backing In addition he now has another 


familiar liability, Communist support. If he is able to 
break through despite his foes on the far right and his 
the 


welcome friends on the far left. the victory for 


libcral point of view will be a notable one 


Which France Are 
We For? 
BY FRFDA KIRCHWEY 


URING this past holiday week-end we Amcricans 
have spent a lot of valuable time congratulating 
liberties. 


ourselves On our democratic institutions, our 


! our earnest efforts in defense of both. We could 


with better grace have devoted part of it to self-scrutiny 
ind self-criticism. Our orator-statesmen might have 
turned their attention profitably, for a few moments, 

the less glorious role we are playing in the defense of 
democracy abroad 


Hitler 1s 


hrance particularly, men and women are daily risking 


All over Europe resistance te rising In 


their lives in gallant desperate acts of rebellion against 
Nazi domination and the repressions of Hitler's straw- 
bosses in Vichy. In two remarkably prophetic articles in 
Lhe Nation Louis Dolivet described the preliminary stir 


rings of revolt. In his second article, on July 26, h 


vrote: “An immense movement coming from the ver 


| of the French people is destroying every kind of 


llaboration suggested by the Pétain government. 


loday that movement has assumed ominous proportions. 


in the last few months 150,000 people have been ar- 
rested for political offenses; in the past weck 6,000 have 
been rounded up in Paris alone. Vichy has created gum 


“Communists and anarchists, ” and 


Mary courts to try 








the death sentence has | instituted tor 
mitted against the “occupying authorities \ 
many men have gone to the vurllotine for s 
demecanors as attending so-called Communist d 
tions and for “espionage learly in) behalt 
I 

Free French cause. More than a hundred recet CS 
of sabotage have occurred French ragl S 
tage 1s alse | shed by d I ind the death s nee 
has evet Deen ¢ tabli ) | fail I to stop f 1 
sabotage Fugene Del torious ¢ 
turned his 29.000 storm trox rs loo: on th } 

The tempted assassit of Laval and Déat by the 
young De Gaullist Collette 1 fin a new spurt of 
rrests, new drumhead tri A ret of terre t 
power in France today i white terror. And wh t 
gath rs force. the Nazi tand little to « 
watching the Fre 1 | 
flict. The German arn tr r led the 
sands of anti-Nazi suspect the « py 
nnout 1 that the Ft h pe Wl be « ted 
to restore and keey order. And the mmary court 
been described by the Par f 1 ‘test’ which will 


prove the success or failure of collaboration. In other 


words, if their French underlings can do the dirty 

of the occupation, smothering in blood the growing 1 
nce of the | ple, so much the better; Hitler can still 

pose as the “correct,” magnanimou conqucrofr desiring 


only a cooperative government and peopl freed trom 


the intrigues of Jews and “Communuist-De Gaullist: It 


the tide of revolt rises, then the French will hav pr 1 
again to German satisfaction that they r in anarchist 
peopl incapable of self-government. With a record of 
patience and forbearance duly chalked up, Hitler 1] 
move in to establish order 

But if Nazi ‘order’ ts established in Franc vheth r by 


the German army or by French terrorists, the responsibil 
ity for that shameful result will rest in large measure on 
the shoulders of the American government nd 
American peo} le. Only two days after the Vichy headsmen 
had led to the guillotine eleven French patriots why 
only crime was treason to Hitler, President Roosevelt let 
with Vichy 


it be known that our relatior would continue 


ndisturbed. We will not accept bases in Free French 
territory in Africa. We will not extend any sort of public 
recognition to De Gaull ven as the head of the Free 
French forces fighting Hitler. On the contrary 
at this moment arranging to send oil to one of Vic! 
colonial « utp sts this time to Madagas if. 


What consideration, diplomat: or military, can excuse 


this betrayal of the democrati hoy es and the spirit of 
revolt of the French peopl ? Many of our Administra- 
tion leaders pretend to recognize the value of that rit 


Oratorically, they like to look ahead to the day when 


the peoples of the invaded countries will rise and thro 


yoke of the conqueror. But when the rising begin 








in the heart of Hit 
ler’s most important conquered territory 
yf our leaders even encourage the new-fledged prop 


lous pro dem 


then they look 


. 


1 arrange an oil deal with Vichy. Some 


cratic Organizations 1n 


thi intry to send out over the short waves appeals to 
the European peoples to turn against their oppressors and 
to look with confidence to the great democracies for 
backing and support. But what are honest propagandists 
of democracy to say to their fellow-democrats in Fran 


“Yes, brothers, rise. Blow up trains; put sand in gea 


boxes and bullets 1n traitors; 


streets. We are with you. But 


in't do much of 


inything about it. The President an 


the State Department say that 


nothing must be allowed t 
pset our relations with th 
usy exterminating you at Hitler's order. So we don't 
can help you. But rise, brothers, anyhow 

How long ts this cont 


answer is plain. It will go on until the President make 


mptible betrayal to go on? The 


up his min 1 that it must stop. On that day the reactionary 


bureaucrats in the State Department will find themselves 


removed to posts in the more unimportant regions of the 


' ' | as 
irth and an honorable, en ryetc, pro-demox ratic poll \ 


will be put into effect. We shall withdraw recognition 


from Vichy and forswear those mysterious benefits that 
irc supposed to flow from our present connivings with 


Hitler's French pro-consuls. We shall recognize the bel- 
ligerent status of De Gaulle, treating the Free French 
irmy not as a rather undesirable protege ot Britain | 


We shall consider De 


; offer of bases in Africa on its strategic merits, 


yut as 
] 6 oslcs —_— 

n independent tighting force. 
Gaull 
! 


tly if it promises advantages in case of 


Dakar. We shall show by all our 


epting it prom] 
ipation ol 
forces fighting Hitler, not those 


ts that wi support the 


PI 
that are knuckling under and carrying out his orders. 
{nd by such means we shall earn the right to call upon 


the French | CO} le to revolt. 


Settlement with Japan? 
R' LATIONS between the United States and Japan 
have reached a decisive stage. Strangely enough, the 


i re for an immediat howdown does not come from 
thi f citizens are victims of Japan's ag 
gressive policies, but from the Japanese. It is a by-product 
of the domestic crisis that has gripped Japan since Hitler 
invaded the Sovict Union, The Japanese have been caught 
in a trap ol their own making. Their Axis ties, made 

na German-Italian victory scemed certain in Europe, 
have resulted in their being encircled by a powerful com- 


ination of countries determined to prevent further Axts 
encroachment in the Far East. One Cabinet shake up has 


alt ly occurred because of the 


ituation, but renewed 


a | 


stage demonstrations in the 


just for the moment we 


Vichy authorities, who are 








efforts at bluff and intimidation, so successful in t 
have only resulted in a tightening of the iron 
which Japan is caught. The Japanese people have | 
restive. No government can hope to survive for los 
does not offer a clear-cut way of escape, either t! 
war or a peaceful settlement. 

Until the contents of Premier Konoye’s note t 
dent Roosevelt are divulged, we cannot know 
nature of the Japanese proposals. But it seems cl« 
Japan is pressing for a broad settlement of outst 
issues between the two countries. This much was |! 
in Prime Minister Churchill's radio talk followi: 
conference with President Roosevelt. Some cort 
dents even go so far as to suggest that Japan is will: 
modify its program of expansion in East Asia and { 
its protest over the shipment of war supplics 
Sovict Union in return for a resumption of normal tr 
relations and a promise, on the part of the United S: 
not to insist on restoration of China’s pre-1931 
daries. Others think the present negotiations ar 
cerned solely with the economic war between tl 
countries. Undoubtedly the question of American 
ments to Vladivostok was touched on in Nomura’ 
versations with the President. But this issue is im] 
only as a symbol of the new alignment of powers | 
threatens to upset Tokyo’s long-range program. 

Under these circumstances we should not be cl 
concerned with the danger of an unwanted war in 
East which would weaken our assistance to Brit 
While that danger cannot be ruled out, there is 
indication that Premier Konoye recognizes that a conf! 
with the United States could only lead to a Japanc 
feat. Hitler may want to see a war in the Pacifi 
Japanese loyalty to the Axis has always been tem; 
by a realistic appraisal of Japan’s own interests. W] 
to be feared is that the State Department, intrench 
the habit of appeasement, will settle with Japa: 
terms that provide no guaranties against a resumptior 
aggression when conditions are more favorable. The ] 
anese leaders have revealed no change of heart. Troop 
still pouring into the recently acquired bases on Haii 
Island and in French Indo-China. A promise to ref: 
from further aggressive acts would be worth no 1 
than a similar promise from Hitler. In September, 1 
Japan assured the world that it had no designs on Chi 
territory and would remove its troops as soon as 
Manchurian affair was settled. At the time of the Pa 
incident the Japanese government solemnly promised 
that such an incident would not be repeated. 

If Japan expects us to believe new protestations of g 
intent, let it give evidence of its sincerity by rever 
its policies. Before any negotiations begin, the U 
States might well ask Japan to show its good faith by 
Indo-China. And the least that 


evacuating should 


accept ‘das a basis for a permanent settlement is with 
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drawal from China and the restoration of Manchuria to 
its rightful owner. To insist on Icss would be to allow 
lapan to gain by diplomac y what it is increasingly evident 


| 


t cannot claim by right or military prowess which 1s a 


fairly good working definition of appeasement 


The Great Oil Mystery 


ALPH K. DAVIES, deputy petroleum coordinator 
Oe ides Secretary Ickes, made a poor showing as the 
first witness in the Senate Commerce Committee inquiry 
into the oil shortage on the East Coast. Aside from a 
general lack of candor, there were two main gaps in the 
prepared statement which he read to the committee and 
in his answers to the questions asked afterward 

The first was his failure to discuss the question of 
whether the British really needed the tankers we have 

n them and whether they will need any more. This 
inability or unwillingness to provide the answer to a 
question which is hurting morale on the East Coast was 
made the more striking by the arrival in this country of 
the July 26 issue of the Economist of London. The 
Economist's figures and conclusions seem to agrce with 

put forward in the Wall Street Journal last June. 
The Economist says that “the accession of Norway and 
Holland to the Allied cause raised the tanker tonnage at 
Britain's disposal from approximately 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 tons gross” and that this should be sufficient 
for all British requirements, even if the most ample 
| llowance is made for sinkings and delays... .” 

It is authoritatively reported in Washington that the 
British are prepared to disclose the full facts on the 
tanker situation but that the Maritime Commission still 
refuses to clear the figures as ‘military secrets.’’ The Brit- 
ish case 1s said to be that while published figures on their 
tanker tonnage are not too far off on the numbers avail- 

they fail to take into account the slowness of oil 
convoys, the number of tankers laid up for repairs, and 


} 


difficulty and delay in unloading. We do not under- 


+} 


; 


stand why this cannot be said publicly. The Commons 
would do British-American relations a good turn by hold- 
ing an inquiry of its own into the tanker situation, for 
the British oil companies are as untrustworthy as ours 

so untrustworthy that few believe them even when 
they may be telling the truth. 

The most dangerous aspect of the whole situation is 
that every key post which has to do with oil under Ickes, 
the Maritime Commission, or the State Department ts 
staffed with men drawn from the oil trust or its legal 
satellites. The State Department has a new adviser on 
international oil in Mac W. Thornburg, an official of 
Bahrein Petroleum, a Persian Gulf company owned by 


Standard of California and Texaco; and Bahrein has 





done its share of business with Japan. These oil dollar- 





of little use to the government in an emerevct 


This brings us to the second gap in the story told by 
Davies—th question of tank-car capacity. On 
of the figures submitted by Davies and allowing fift. 
days for the trip 


to New York, 14,000 


cars would take care of the East Coast's transportation 


from Texas 


preside nt of a grea 
railroad is head of the ‘Transportation Division of Dx 
He 1s flanked by an official of the American Ass 


ciation of Railroads and a well-known lobbyist for the 


needs. Where are the tank cars? The 
fense. 


big oil companies. Weeks ago a special committee of 
tank-car men was appointed to look into the situation 
Davies satd Transportation Coordinator Ralph Budd's 
estimate of 18,000 tank cars available was mercly a 
“mathematical computation, not an actual count. Is thi: 
true? Why is it so hard to obtain the figures? 

“This,” Davies told the Senate committee, “is the sort 


of definite information I have continually invited the 


railroads to supply in support of their generalities, and 
their fatlure to produce it is difficult for me to under 
stand. A physical thing such as a tank car, which must 
be somewhere on a railroad track, ought not to be to 
hard to find. Yet when one pursues the question of idl 
equipment with railroad people, one finds a tank car te 
be one of the most elusive things imaginable.” 

This would seem to place the blame upon the rail 
roads, and no doubt they deserve part of it. But inquiry 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission revealed s} 
cism about this whole tank-car-shortage question, Almost 
all tank cars are owned not by the railroads but by tank 
car companies. Most of the tank-car companies are owned 
by the oil companies. The biggest was part of the old 
Standard Oil trust and ts still in the Standard Oil famil 
The oil companies bought tank cars for the same reason 


} 


that they built pipe lines—they wanted to control the 


means of transportation and keep the independents out 


of the market. Davies has grown up in the oil busine 
in Standard Oil of California. Was he being disingenu 


ous in his discussion of the tank-car proble m? Shouldn't 


) 


the oil companies know even better than the railroa 
where the tank cars are? 

more expensive than tankers, but the 
three-cent rise in the wholesale price of gasoline in New 


Tank cars are 


York harbor is three-quarters of a cent more than the 
cost of transporting oil by pipe line from Texas to Mili 
nois and by tank car from Illinois to New York. Revived 
use of the tank car would interfere with the o1l com 
panics’ campaign for more pipe lines and for prioritic: 
for the steel to build them, and pipe lines have a great 
advantage over tank cars. The independent can't use the 
pipe line but he can rent a tank car, and increased us: 
of tank cars might bring down the freight rate and thus 
make it easier for more cut-rate gasoline to get through 
to market 











The Judgment of Kosenman 


BY I. 


Washington, August 29 
UDGE SAMUEL M. ROSENMAN has labored 
and brought forth a Rube Goldberg gadget. The de- 
vice embodied in the new Presidential order setting up 
SPAB—not SPAM, which is another form of bologna— 
| fascinating affair of many pulleys, hidden slides, and 
cogs within cogs. Its purpose was to settle the quarrel 
hetween Knudsen and Henderson without hurting the 
feelings of either, and its most important result was to 
get Stettinius and Biggers out of the OPM without loss 
of face to either. We are getting to be very Oriental 
about these things here in Washington. 

When Herbert Hoover was in doubt, which was prac- 
tically all the time, he would appoint a new commission. 
When Mr. Roosevelt has to make a decision between 
two of his subordinates, he ducks the issue by naming a 
new board and appointing both of them to it. The point 
to be kept firmly in mind, amidst the newspaper bally- 
hoo which accompanies defense “shake-ups,” is that the 
new change has nothing to do with the problem of speed- 
ing production or ending business-as-usual, and little to 
do with the problem of providing effective centralized 
planning for defense. It stems from the controversy 
between Henderson and Knudsen over the cut in auto- 
mobile production, and the signs of its origin are 
plain. 

Henderson's OPACS, as established by the Presideat’s 
order, was to decide the allocation among civilian indus- 
trics of the raw materials left over after military-naval 
ind lease-lend needs had been satisfied. Among the 
ivilian industries is the automobile industry. Knudsen 
and the corps of General Motors dollar-a-year men who 
help him run the OPM didn’t like the idea of letting 
someone else decide how much steel should be allocated 
to their own precious industry. They sct up a terrific 
rumpus, which was reflected in the press by learned arti- 
cles on the need for centralizing defense, etc., etc. Their 
real objection to the setup was that they weren't in con- 
trol of it. Its virtue, from the standpoint of defense 
cfhiciency, was that it took a vital decision affecting the 

utomotive and other civilian industries out of the hands 
of dollar-a-year men from those industries and placed it 
in independent hands. 

It is a little hard to tell just what happens under this 
new setup. Judge Rosenman was called in by the Presi 
dent, and his main suggestion seems to have been in the 
tradition of Solomon. He proposed that the quarrel be- 
tween OPM and OPACS be resolved by cutting Leon 


‘. 





STONE 


Henderson in half and dividing the pieces between th 
This seems to have been eagerly agreed to by every! 
except Henderson. The price part of the Office of Pri 
Administration and Civilian Supply remains independ 
1 OPM with Henderson as Price Administrator. J 
Civilian Supply half of OPACS becomes the Dis 
of Civilian Supply in the OPM. Henderson will be h 
of the division, as subordinate to Knudsen. To this ext 
Knudsen won a victory over Henderson, but by a tr 
wondrous ingenuity Judge Rosenman and the Pr 
dent provided equally for a victory of Henderson 
Knudsen. 

Over the OPM they set up a Supply Priorities 
Allocations Board to fix priorities and allocate sup 
of materials, fuel, power, and other commodities. 1 
board is the OPM—Knudsen, Hillman, Stimson, 
Knox—plus Henderson, Hopkins, and Wallace, th 
as chairman. Henderson's decisions as head of the Di 
sion of Civilian Supply will be subject to veto by Kn 
sen as head of the OPM, but Knudsen’s veto as head 


the OPM will be subject to a majority vote of SPAB 


and a majority vote of SPAB may itself be vetoed by t 
President. In OPM Henderson will rank below Knud 
In SPAB he will rank with Knudsen. In the final ana 
the President will have to resolve quarrels betw 
SPAB Knudsen and SPAB Henderson as he has had to 
between OPM Knudsen and OPACS Henderson. On 
the other will have to go, because one represents busin 
as-usual and the other represents an attempt to ach 
an all-out effort. Judge Rosenman has handed down 
brilliant postponement. 


The NATION 


The incorrigible optimists here—there aren’t many an 


more—see a great hope in a four-to-three New D 


majority on SPAB. These are the same optimists w! 
told one last year that the President was only waiting 


until after the election to get rid of the big-busin 


crowd in defense, and that anyway the dollar-a-year men 


couldn't do much damage because there was a four-t 


three New Deal majority on the Defense Commission 


That New Deal majority didn’t keep the big-busi: 
“draftees” from postponing stcel and aluminum exp. 


sion or from postponing the problem of diverting civiliat 








productive capacity to defense. The work of this board 


will be done by Knudsen, Hillman, and Hender 


Stimson and Knox have enough to do without botheri: 


with “the allocation of the available supply of materials 


between the different competing civilian industri 
Wallace, with economic warfare in his lap, has eno 


i] 


il 
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YN 
work for several Vice-Presidents. Harry Hopkins has done 
wonders on a limited supply of strength, but the supply 
f ins limited. Knudsen-Hillman-Henderson will do 
most of the work, and here—because of the failure to 
plan for diversion of capacity to defense—fear of priori- 
unemployment will force Hillman, and labor, to side 
with Knudsen against Henderson in favor of more gen- 
allocations to ordinary civilian business. 

An unknown quantity is the actual authority to be 
wiclded by Donald Nelson as executive director of the 
board and as Director of Priorities under Knudsen. 
While the usual dollar-a-year shenanigans have occurred 


ler Nelson in his Division of Purchases as elsewhere 
n OPM, he himself commands respect. In both execu- 


tive ability and social intelligence he has shown himself 


far superior to most of those drawn from the ranks of 


bu Ife 
a good deal of power as executive director of SPAB. 


While Nelson will have no vote, he may have 


19‘ 


rise and SUSPCNs¢ and 


Mr. Roosevelt 1s a master of sury 


! 
we shall see 


The elimination of Stettinius as Director of Priorities 
and John D. Biggers as Director of Production 1s a move 


} 


as welcome as it is belated, but it 1s a pity that both are 


soothed with such Important assignments. Stettinius by 
a last-minute coup in the Bureau of the Budget and the 


White House, 


of merely an assistant to Hopkins, as originally planne« 


becomes Lease-Lend Admunistrator instcad 
] 


He has no visible qualitications for the tough job of 
battling the army and navy for greater diversion of wat 
supplics abroad, nor ts the chairman of United Stat 
Stcel likely to be too anxious to give aid to the Soviets 
The energetic young New Dealers brought into Lease 
Lend by Hopkins are apprehensive. Biggers is mad 
Minister to London in charge of facilitating lease-lend 
aid to the British. One may be sure that he will not 


facilitate it at the expense ot business-as-usual 


To a Liberal in Office 


BY JOHN DOS PASSOS 





Wiscasset, Maine, August 25 

Fo, EAR No matter how good the inten- 

‘ “tions of a man in public service are when he starts 
out, I think you'll agree that it’s exceedingly diffi- 

cult for him to avoid leading a double life. While with 


side of his mind he’s trying to fulfil his duty to his 
ow-citizens, with the other he’s busy with his career 
with the demands of the organized group he belongs 
Only too often the members of the aggregations of 
that make up a government lose all contact with the 

blic needs they were got together to serve. Whether a 
public servant shall be written down as an honest man 
or a scoundrel depends on what part of his energy and 
rains goes into selfless work for his constituents in pro- 
rtion to the part he has to use to make his way in the 
petitive scramble. Naturally if I didn’t think you 
were an honest man I would not be taking up your time 
{1 mine with this letter. Furthermore, I know that 
through a long train of years you have done your best 
throw your weight on the side of free institutions. 

if I'm not mistaken, it is largely because you proved 
ursclf a conscientious liberal that you reached a post- 
n of power and responsibility under the present Ad- 
nistration. I am writing to ask you to stop to think for 

i moment how your power is being used, and what kind 
of responsibility you have undertaken in this difficult 


; 


me toward your fellow-citizens and toward yourself. 


t 


it has been said so often that democracy is at stake 





; 


that the mere repetition of the words has dulled their 











meaning for us. Neverthel it's frighteningly true. It’s 
another commonplace that we are living through one of 
those pr riods in history when old institutions are crum- 


bling away and new institutions are being built up. The 
thing nobody tells us is that what these new institutions 
will be like depends upon how every man jack of us 
acquits himself today. It’s up to us to ask whether we 
are letting ourselves be uscd to build jails or homes for 
free men. 

As Americans our minds were formed in childhood to 
react favorably to such phrases as liberty, equality of op- 
portunity, freedom of specch, but unfortunately nothing 
in our schooling gave us any inkling how to apply them 
to the problems of real life. They were the measuring 
sticks with which we appraised the world we grew up in. 
In many cases they tallied so little with the facts we en 
countered in that world that we tried to rip them out of 


our minds as old, rotten, sentimental luml 


er, and to put 
in their place one of the authoritarian creeds that arc 
A few 


held on to the old tradition: 


turning civilization into a slaughterhouse today. 
of us, and you were one, 
They took root again in our minds and grew strong 
cnough to become the underpinning of all our political 
hopes, and of our system of personal ethics. 

Now after a period of reform and helterskclter re- 


i” 


organization that has been, in Spite of many wrong road 


taken, productive of real living good 1n the national life 


’ 


the United States finds itself virtually at war. The fact of 


being at war tends to freeze normal social and politica 
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processes inside a country. This freezing puts a very grave 
responsibility on the men in office at the time. Great in- 
flation of the power of the state is inevitable. For the 
duration public opinion will be able to make itself felt 
only feebly and negatively. The whole duty of protecting 


the self-governing system and the liberties that are sup- 
posed to be the watchwords of the battle will rest on men 
ilready in administrative and political positions, This is 
the responsibility I am asking you, as a liberal, to face. 
The general run of men, organized into any group or 
gang or institution or government, must necessarily be 
time servers whose emotions and ideas will be colored 
by the stronger minds among them. They will tend to 
behave as their leaders behave. Democracy depends upon 
the active support of a minority just as much as dictator- 
ship does. The difference is that democracy depends upon 
a minority able to set for the rest the example of that 
minimum of civic courage necessary to make self-govern- 
ing institutions work instead of upon a minority of goons 
ready to club down opposition to the boss's orders. 
We can thank our stars that the men who founded our 
ystem of government understood so well the corruption 
of power, and that in the common law we have a store- 
house of inherited techniques for the protection of the 
individual man. But institutions are continually changing 
a result of the uses men put them to. Each temporary 
distortion leaves its mark. In a time of emergency the 
temptation to a man 1n office to get results no matter how 
is almost overwhelming. It is the business of liberals in 
positions of power to remember that free institutions 
depend on the “how” much more than on the results. 
Democracy is a method of social organization, not an 
end. War has always meant the triumph of authority; 
that is why all through our history our statesmen in war 
time have occasionally neglected efficiency in the totali- 
tarian sense in order to secure liberties at home that were 
more important to them than transitory victories abroad. 
If in the present war, out of a blind desire to catch up to 
the Nazis, we neglect to preserve the democratic process, 
hall wake up one morning to find that we've given 
our blood and paid our taxes in order to fasten on our 
necks the dominion of a bunch of war lords who speak 


American instead of German. A doubtful victory! 


Already, before we've even started shooting at the 
enemy, the Administration, which I honestly believe is 
more devoted to the aims of democracy than any we have 
had for many decades, has committed a number of acts 
that tend to put the bases of self government in jeopardy. 
The prosecution of the Minnesota truck drivers is so 
far the outstanding ex un} le. On July 15 a federal grand 
jury handed down in St Paul, Minne sota, an indictment 
against twenty-nine men, some Icaders and members of 


Local 544, a union of transportation workers powerful 


in the Northwest, and the rest members of the tiny group 
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of the followers of the murdered Trotsky that goes 
the name of the Socialist Workers’ Party. The indict: 
was handed down under a Civil War statute th 
never been brought out before, and under the new S; 
Act, which I believe was aimed at the subversive acti 
of the agents of foreign governments. The m 
charged with conspiracy to overthrow the United S: 
government by force and violence. 

Let's assume that it’s all perfectly legal, that t 
partment of Justice believes these men intended ¢ 
in insurrection, and that it has a right to stretch a | 
or two to accomplish the useful purpose of restrait 
them. Is it wise to take this moment, when the Adn 
tration is trying to unify the country for a mighty ceti 
for this particular prosecution? Let us even assun 
a few thousand Trotskyist Marxist sectarians scat 
over the country can be a danger to the governm 
the United States at a time when the Departm 
Justice itself has more employees than the Trot 
have adherents. What I want to ask you is: which is 1 
dangerous to that survival of the democratic pri 
this country for which I am sure you would glad! 
down your life—the uprising of a few fanatics who 
trol a single local of a trade union or a situation in ¥ 
the government undermines at home those four fr: 
for which it is asking the nation to make every sa 
abroad? 

You must remember the Palmer raids, the deport 
delirium, the crushing of the I. W. W., the Sacco-\ 


zetti case, all the terrible perversions of justice after t 


last war that made American democracy a mockery 
whole generation of young men. Is it all going to ha 
again? Is the same lack of whole-hearted princip! 
wrecked Woodrow Wilson’s crusade to set the 
straight going to destroy the present Administration t 
A great deal of the history of the next few years deper 


on whether the Administration will recognize that it ! 


made a mistake in this one case. If it is allowed to 
ahead, the prestige of government will become inv 


in getting these men in jail and keeping them there. At 


a precedent will have been set that bodes ill for 
country’s liberties. 

Well, you say, suppose you are right, what can 
man do about it? We must keep our eyes on the 


aims of the Administration and admit that in war ti 


we have to do things that we don’t quite like. That ar 


ment has been the refuge of officialdom from Pont 


Pilate down. It just does not hold water. It is to n 
these decisions that a man is chosen for the public ser\ 
During the last war while some officials were busy t 
ing down the American system, a few others were di 
their best to build it up. In the end the structure of 


government was tough enough to stand those strains 
the great depression too. Where the present mom 
differs from 1917 is that now the traditions of our sy» 
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weaker than they were then. Although there has been 


vocal expression of them recently than in any period 
we the great ycars of this cc untry s founding, the aver- 
man still has a hard time connecting the principles 


emocracy with his daily life. In this immenscly con- 


ing time it Is impossible to evoke from the mass of 
thinking men the passionate automatic response to the 
1917 


life 1s honeycombed with political groups su h as 


var cries that came in Furthermore, the na- 


Communists 


and the Coughlinites, highly confusing 


cratic method. They will continue to be a danger 


} 1 


intil that method has had time again to prove its prac- 








| worth 


we can't afford to lose 


Meanv hile any ground The 
successes of the despotic systems have been based 
the fact that the democracies did not have the single- 
dness or the courage to advance to the attack. For 
time to come we are going to continue fighting 
despotism with one hand tied behind our backs. 
conviction of these union leaders in St. Paul in a 
here even the language of the indictment has the 
ilar twist of Stalin’s famous frame-ups in Moscow 
The 


ens won't fall, you say. It won't be the first time 


vcre moral blow to the American caus¢ 
men have been framed in this country or that the 
rity of men have stood by and scen injustice done. 


effects will snowball. We musn’t forget that in 


rance the heavens did fall. The great reason for the 


of the despotisms has been that they are as whole- 


rtcd in their work as a gangster in the middle of a 


, 
ie lduy} They can be routed | a democracy that is whole 


heartedly, even recklessly, tor treedom. Cant we be S 


reckless on the right sick as they are on the | ye 
Perhaps I'm the one who is wrong in thinking it 5 

because of thar honesty and frank speaking that tl 

defendants in this case now tind themse Ives in JOO} array 


rather than because of anything really subversive in theit 


actions. Pcrhaps the De rtment of Justice iS right 


contending that so small a group can f¢ ally be a nutsance 
to American institutions. In any case thi Admunustration 
is risking more than can possibly be gained. Tam writit 

you this letter to try to get you to step for a moment out 


1 


peculiar exigencies of your official position. At a 


tim< 


= 
=) 


en we are asking our young men to give up th 


best years of their lives, and possibly their lives entire 


+e 
to national defcnse, 


it is hardly too much to ask a pul hi 


official to remember that he is a citizen before he is an 


official and that he must decide for himsclf whether hi 
actions are tending to the defense or the destruction of 


the Republic. If this were not a time of grave peril it 


would be insufferable effrontery for me to sit here in a 


quiet room in a shady retired village writing a letter ash 
ing you to go sit on a park bench and make this dec 
sion—you who are working fourteen hours a day in a 
Washington office, straining every nerve to do what you 
can in that precarious daily piling of average on slippery 
average which is the best victory a man can hope for who 
is trying to accomplish something through the directed 
work of groups of other men. But in every train of events 
there is a moment when one decision determines a long 
times when a 


future. This, it seems to me, is one of the 


man has to speak his mind. 


Lisbon: Europe's Gangplank 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


Lisbon, by Maal 
HE Dixie Clipper brought us smoothly over the 
ocean and taxied up the swift, broad Tagus River 
to unload its passengers. Some Portuguese men and 
en were Ieaning against a fence near the dock; they 
led. Their faces, I thought, said, “Queer people, to 
oming to | rope when all of |] urope wants to go to 
rica 
If you glance at the map, Spain and Portugal look 
Europe's gangplank. The gangplank is crowded 
h people whom fascism is squeezing out of Europe 
who have not yet been able to obtain a ship and a 


i for the free world across the water. For them, ev« ry 


is a gamble: odd or even, red or black, Hitler or a 


seventeen or eighteen on the roulette wheel, the 





Nazis or a berth on a vesscl? Hundreds of them play 
their luck each night in the casino at Estoril, an hour 
outside Lisbon. 

This casino is the last international. Where else does 
a German with a saber gash on his check sit elbow t 
clbow with an Englishman? When the West Point di 
gorged the German and Italian consuls into Portugal 
high Nazi officials, led by Hans Dieckhoff, ex-amba: 
dor at Washington, met them at the gangplank, and th 
next evening they flipped their chips at Estoril. A Nazi 
official, with the typical short-cropped Prussian head 
bent over to place his bet on No. 33; as he straightened 
up, his coat brushed the shoulder of a dark woman who 
sat next to him. Her eyes were deep and brown, and I had 


watched her biting her finger nails. Pardon,” the Nazi 


exclaimed, “pardon, Mademoiselle, and bowed sharply 
from the waist. The girl was Jewish, from Warsaw. He 
had sent many like her to the concentration camp. Perhaps 
he had sent her to the gangplank. 

The Nazis had brought their women folk. One Haus- 
frau in diplomatic chic won frequently, and each time 
she put the big chips she won into her purse and played 
with the little ones. Finally she said to her husband, 

Now I've had enough. Let's go and cash in.” In leaving 
they passed a group of Nazis whom America had de 
clared personae non gratae. “Heil Hitler,” they said. 
“Heil Hitler,”” came the reply, and stiff Nazi salutes were 
exchanged. 

Ex-Ambassador Dieckhoff stood against a wall and 
chatted with colleagues. When he smiled in his best 
effeminate way, his cheeks filled out and became like 
flasks. I looked at these Nazis, the men and the gawky 
women and thought to myself, “Are these the breeders 
of the ‘master race’?” The cold eyes of the men seemed 
to iV. Next 
servicnt. 

Suddenly there was a brief, shrill shriek succeeded 
by a dull thud. The Warsaw girl had fainted and fallen 
to the floor. The Nazis quit the table. When the girl 


revived, she felt weak and embarrassed. I invited her 


victim!”; the women were ugly and sub- 


to the bar for a drink. 

When the Nazis attacked Poland, she was in Paris 
tudying art. Her father, mother, and four brothers were 
then in Warsaw. She had not heard from them since. 
After the fall of France she fled to Spain and finally to 
Portugal. An uncle in Cleveland sent her some money, 
ind a Latin American consul with whom she went out 

veral times promised her a visa to his country for $100. 
Yesterday she brought him the money, but he said he 
lid not want her money and did not want her to go 
iway. He wanted her to stay in Portugal with him until 
he was ready to return home on vacation. So she had 
rambled last night on her $100 and won $72. This 
vening she had lost the $172. She cried a bit as she told 
the story. But then her face grew stern, and she said: 
| will fight it through. Two artist friends of mine have 
mmmitted suicide in the last eight wecks. I will see it 
through. But I will not gamble any more.” I did not tell 
her that an American correspondent whom I knew had 
won $4,000 in one night at Lisbon. Fortunately, he had 


iJon the next morning and had no chance to 


The Japanese appear to be the most nervous gamblers 
and the White Russians the most serious. The anti-Nazi 
Germans whisper; the Nazi Germans speak the loudest. 
There were some American pilots and officials, too, just 
off the clipper, at this gangplank international. They 
played the 


lars for the 


most light-heartedly, chucking in a few dol- 


ensation and then going home to bed 


I had a “go” at the roulette wheel. I discovered that 
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when I played the stakes I could afford I got 
out of it, and when I risked higher sums I got p! 
excitement but lost more than was healthy for my | 
book. So after a fling I reverted to my usual ro 
“impartial observer,’ and studied faces, especially 
and fingers. The winner is not the person who gu 
the right number but who knows when to go 

I noticed how often people rose to leave, counted 
chips, then wandered around looking things over, 
finally, hesitantly, took a seat at another table. Ma: 
them have lost home, country, family, career, v 
friends, all connections, and a lot of hope. They 
precariously, between Hitler and the deep blac! 
Perhaps the flip of a card or a turn of the whee! 
bring fortune. More often it does the opposite. 

A Belgian countess, fleeing before the Nazi blitz 
tored through France and Spain to Lisbon. That \ 
in June, 1940. The same month a French industria 
summering at Biarritz, avoided capture by the G 
by sailing his yacht around Cape Finisterre to L 
Here they met a Japanese career diplomat whose 
British attitude had cost him his job. One day a & 
sca captain was fished out of the water off Portugal 
his ship had gone down with a Nazi submarine’s tor; 
in it. The four were now having a quiet game ot 
at Estoril. The captain, smoking a pipe, explained 
they all planned to cross the ocean soon in the Fr 
man’s yacht and make their homes in Trinidad 

One evening I met George Weller, who was | 
to leave the next morning by ship for the mouth 
Congo. From there he would cross Africa to Brazz 
to interview General de Gaulle for his paper, 
Chicago Daily News. A British journalist was h 
for Cairo. He would then go to Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey in the hope of making his way to Moscow 
cover the Russo-German war. Raymond Gram S$ 
flew into Lisbon that same day from England to tak 
clipper for New York. A German Jew whose wife 
child had preceded him to America arrived from Berlin 
with a United States visa and money for a steamer t! 
He gave us details about the effect of recent R. A. | 
bombings. He said the Russian war had depressed 
German people, and they were eager for peace. His \ 
tale was one of woe: the American consulate had | 
him that his visa would not be honored unless he « 
prove that he had no relatives in Germany. How « 
he, in a strange land, prove the negative? 

Nazi agents in Lisbon were trying to buy diam 
for Germany's war industries. Italians shuttled bet 
Portugal and Brazil and Peru, where Mussolini's 
fluence is strongest. British secret-service men wat 
their comings and goings. A Spanish priest, about to 
part on a mission to Latin America, confided to fri 
that General Franco was packing the largest po 


number of Phalangist hotheads into the Spanish Legion 
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igainst the Soviet army. The more of these he 


1 of, the easier it would be for the old-style con- 


. 


s and landlords and army generals to rule Spain 
- has been hunger,” the priest admitted, “but we 


have had hunger in Spain.” I asked him about 


Kilowatt Battlefront 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Bonneville, Oregon, August 27 


T LEAST a third of the nation’s expanded alumi- 


' 


num output, according to a decision of the Office 
of Production Management, must be produced on 


inks of the Columbia River, which locks in its swift 


nore water power than any other four American 


rs combined. In the background of this decision is a 


rt 


hree-cornered struggle for control of a practically 


iustible source of electrical energy, a source capable 


amazing total of 114 billion kilowatt-hours. The 


ipants in the struggle are the private utility com- 


{ 


the Department of the Interior, and the advocates 
lumbia Basin Authority patterned after the TVA. 
nflict is now nearing a showdown. 

ve shortages in power confront the country. In the 
Northwest, however, the situation 1s not the same 
vhere. There only one thing is needed—additional 
ting equipment to wedge below the concrete pen- 


chutes already built at Bonneville and Grand 


> dams. With sufficient equipment, Grand Coulee 


ible of producing more electricity than the 558 


power plants, including Niagara, in the states of 


Ye 


i © 


if 
A 


tk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 
hio. High mountains and heavy rainfall form a 
ation in the Northwest which eclipses any power 


tentialities elsewhere. The great Dnieperstroy Dam in 


re 


has but a quarter the capacity of Coulee. Eventu- 


iccording to Fortune, if the riddle of long-distance 


ission of electricity is solved, the Columbia River 


iove the wheels of industry everywhere in America. 


r 
i 


l 


1 S. Reynolds of the Reynolds Metals Company, 
has entered the Northwest as a competitor of the 


minum Company of America, believes that the Co- 


i Basin “is destined inevitably to become the alumi- 


ind light-metal capital of the world.” That the 


‘ 


| generators are not on hand is due in part to the 


nting warfare carried on by the power companics, 


is late as the summer of 1939 declared: “It be- 
more and more apparent that Bonneville is an 


mously costly white elephant. The great dam isn’t 


ng enough power to keep even a small stand-by plant 


While aluminum factorics are building twenty-four 
hours a day along the Columbia's shores, a final decision 
impends in the struggle for sovercignty over the power 
resources of the region. For several years the marketing 
of federal power from the Columbia has been handled 
by a provisional agency in the Department of the In 
terior. Congress is now about to sect up a permanent au 
thority, either an independent agency like TVA or a 
bureau under Secretary Ickes. Liberals are sharply split 
over the two proposals. Utility companies and their po 
litical confederates do not want either, but will accept 
whichever they think will be the more ineffective. Many 
of the utilities, themselves owned in New York, would 
prefer to have Bonneville and Grand Coulce turned over 
to the states of Oregon and Washington in order to pre 
serve local autonomy. 

The main provision of any permanent legislation for 
the Columbia Basin would be a $200,000,000 revolving 
fund with which utility systems in the area could be 
bought out, lock, stock, and barrel. At present scattered 
public-power districts, operated by farmers busy trying to 
combat insects, weather, and shifting markets, are prac- 
tically helpless. They cannot match the bargaining power 
of the companies. For bond-issue clections they have no 
money, while the companies can pour thousands into the 
campaign. Nor is piecemeal purchase of a private system 
fair either to the purchasers or to the investors in the 
company. Utility executives who stand to lose fat jobs 
do not want the $200,000,000 appropriated; stock- 
holders in the companies do. 

President Roosevelt thinks Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee should be operated by one man responsible to 
Secretary Ickes. His experience with Dr. Arthur Morgan 
in the TVA is said to have made him despair of finding 
three men who will stay in the game when the chips are 
really down. To one proponent of a three-member Co- 
lumbia Basin Authority like the TVA, the President is 
said to have replied, “Will Knute Hill and Charlie 
Leavy and Walter Pierce resign from the House and be 
the three men?” Of course these New Deal Congress- 
men are not available for the positions; but Mr. Ickes is. 
The President and those around him take the attitude 
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that the Secretary s zeal tor the public interest and his 


under attack have been demonstrated many 


COurTage 


d that these are the primary qualifications for 


ember board would de- 

socicty, and some of his ad- 

record that David Lilienthal of 

Wendell Willkie in the matter 

lennessce properties of Com 

Phe principal feather in Ickes's 

into the Northwest 1s the fact 

cll extra Bonneville power to Alcoa 

le for Reynolds Metals to build a com- 
tluminum plant in the region. For this he was 


ingrily condemned as a “tyrant” by Oregon's Republican 


A. Sprague; Washington's Republican 


Governor, Charl 
Governor, Arthur B. Langlic, wisely kept silent, and the 
Reynolds plant was built in the state of Washington. 
It is significant that one of the leading supporters of 
Bonnevill Grand Coulee bureau under Ickes is Sena- 
tor Charles L. McNary of Oregon, Republican minority 
ind Willkie’s running-mate in 1940. McNary 

st Republican in the Northwest. Some be- 

ks ahead to 1944, when a G. O. P 


Interior may be appointed. McNary, however, has 


Secretary 


closely with the White House on ques- 
his home state. The President wrote him 
g that the big dams be managed by an 
in the Department of the Interior, and McNary 
concurred in substance 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, most distin- 
guished of all the publi power advocates, wants a re- 
gional authority like his TVA. When he was in the 
Roosevelt last fall, 


said emphatically that an independent 


Northwest campaigning for Mr. 
Norrt 
organization should have control of the vast resources 
of the Columbia River. He suggested the TVA as a 

lcl. Senator Homer T. Bone of Washington, also a 


scnator 


power proponent takes a similar position. Thes« 
cen contend that the TVA has been one of the great 
of the New Deal R L Duffus in the 


recently described it as a glorious asset 
ovgram. If the TVA has been a success, 
vhy should not its type of organization 
the Far West 


tcf 


project 


where there are similar 
ound lurks still another considera 
Grand Coulee under Ickes, some 
tht be a threat to the TVA itself. Of 
in America—and they number in 
only those in the Tennessee Valley 
yperated by 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 


army ecnginccfrs would romain 


On several occasions all the prestige and influence 


! have been necded to kee] the TVA 


lhe NATIO’ 


an independent agency Bonneville and Grand C 
a similar setup would help guarantee the contin 
dependence of the TVA; their control by the 
Department might have an opposite effect 

Support for a Columbia Basin Authority als« 
from liberal planning experts like B. H. Kaizer ot 
kane and Dick Fabrick of Montana, who hav: 
the President on practically ali domestic and | 
policies These men believe some degree of hom« 
essential and disapprove of the highly centralized or 
zation of the Department of the Interior. They n 
that Ickes's subordinates in the Northwest would | 
messenger boys. They think this challenges indi, 
and independence, and their opinion is upheld by 1 
of the public-ownership groups in Oregon and W4. 
ington. The granges of both Oregon and Washi 
on the other hand, long committed to public powcr 
on record at thetr annual conventions in favor of a | 
under Mr Ray W. Gill, master of the Or: 
asks, “If Secretary Ickes can run the Bur 


Ickes 
Grange 
Reclamation and the National Park Service with eff 


and honesty, why can't he operate Bonneville and ¢ 
Coulee dams 

This controversy, of nearly two years’ duration alt 
has served only the utility companies, which vy 
permanent Icgislation for the federal projects 
Northwest. In fact, the utilities are arguing now t! 
all-inclusive setup adequately financed would bi 


ous peril to national defense. Their real aim a 


PI 
be a state of anarchy in which the dams would not ! 


managed at all. In Oregon their political satellit 
ve igh against ope ration of the projects by Ickes, wher 
a recent Republican visitor to the Northwest, Gover 
Carr of Colorado, delivered lengthy speeches ot 
iniquities of regional authorities like the TVA. An 
the people of the Columbia Basin sentiment seems fait 
evenly divided as between an independent authority 
the Department of the Interior. 

In the meantime, Paul J. Raver, the present Bonn 
administrator, is doing a good job after a shaky start. H 
is realistic and tough-minded and gets things done. 1 
task of furnishing power to some of the biggest 
num and light-metal plants in the world is primaril 

The location of the new plants casts a revealing |: 
on one aspect of the New Deal. When President R 
velt dedicated Bonneville Dam in 1937, he said he ho; 
the resulting factories would be built in small towns 
not concentrated in big centers of population. H 
plored any “new Pittsburghs” in the West. Huge al 
num factories have just been constructed in the Colu 


> 


River towns of Vancouver (population 17,766) 

Longview (population 10,652). None of the aluminut 
plants have gone to the mctropolises of Portland and 
Seattle. The next big one is to be built at Cascade Locks 


Orcgon ( population 457). 
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How the French People Feel 


BY MICHAEL CLARK 


HE circumstances of my recent two months’ de- 
tention in occupied France as a member of the 
British-American Ambulance Corps’ unlucky Afri- 

were in some ways favorable for gaining an 


ion of the present temper of the French people. 


gh the Germans kept us more or less confined a 


' 
i 
' 
I 


irt of the time, conversation with civilians was 
permitted, and we spoke with a great many 
Furthermore, since we were known to be Ameri- 
lunteers—it was even rumored that we had been 
ling to serve with the forces of General de Gaulle, 
1 we were careful to keep this dark—the attitude 
1 us of the people we met reflected their attitude 
rd the war. That is why the almost incredible kind- 
which we everywhere encountered is significant. 
gh well lodged by the Germans and given German 
ions, which meant that we ate more substantially 
French, still we were looked upon as malheur- 
id any number of French people went out of their 
ike our lot more pleasant. 

ring our month’s stay in Biarritz—we were later 
ved to the town of Lure in Franche Comté—not only 
rchants sell us bread and biscuits without food 
but our French friends brought us tea (which 
bsolutely disappeared from the French market), 
late, fruit, biscuits, yogurt, cheese, books, and many 
t things which, because of the restrictions, we would 
found difficult or impossible to procure. Still more 
iraging was the tenacious hope and confidence of 
everyone that England and the United States 

id eventually put an end to the Nazi nightmare. 
\mong fascist-minded Frenchmen—unfortunately we 
few—we found quite a different attitude. Of us 
id in effect, “These ‘ambulance drivers’ are vir- 
y soldiers; if they are caught and held by the Ger- 
it serves them right for sticking their necks out.”’ 
r country has treated France despicably,” they told 
1 if France, having been defeated because Great 
n and the United States withheld their aid, has 
new course compatible with its national inter- 
1 destiny, Americans, they maintained, have no 
to complain. In addition to the out-and-out fascists 
vere a larger number of people, many of them 
naries, who, feeling that a German-dominated 
nt was inevitable, seemed prepared to make the 

t the policy of collaboration. 

m the moment of our arrival in Biarritz we sensed 
people's hope in British victory and their intense 


desire to rid themselves of the Nazi yoke. The vi 
person with whom I fell into conversation, a 
officer in the colonial army, told me what I heard many 
times in the next two months—that 1f only American 
troops could manage to land som where on the coast, 
the whole population would fly to their support. From 
him also I got a clear idea of the vital role of the B. B. ¢ 
of the extent to which the London broadcasts are relied 
upon by countless Frenchmen tor news of what is going 
on in the world. The B. B. C. news bulletins make it 
impossible for the German-controlled press and radio to 
conceal news of any importance. 

In talking with this man I learned also of the re 
growth of anti-Semitism in France. During the m« 
J had spent in France shortly before the outbreak of 
war I had found very little of it, but it appears that in 
this respect German propaganda has had some effect. 


My army friend told me wit! 


1 conviction that the Jews, 
having always in their control of finance put their own 
interest before that of the nation, had accomplished the 
destruction of France. 

During our first ten days in Biarritz, while the other 
American survivors of the Zam Zam were still with us, 
we had the freedom of the town. It was then that we 
met the kind people who later, when we were confined, 
visited us daily, brought us food, and talked to us 
through the bars of our garden fence. Through them, 
until the very end of our stay in Biarritz we were kept 
in touch with what was being said and thought in the 
town. When it was reported, for example, that Darlan, 
on a visit to Beauvais during a recent speech-making 
tour, found the population so hostile that he thought it 
prudent to leave hurriedly without appearing in public, 
we were among the first to hear of it. It even came to 
our cars that angry Parisians had lately thrown De 
Brinon into the Seine! Whether or not such rumors had 
any basis in fact we had no way of knowing; but if they 


1 
} 


only represented wishful thinking, they are still inter- 
esting. 

In Biarritz we met a number of attractive girls who, 
since the occupation, had had little occasion for gaicty. 
One of them, who had resolved not to dance 
until every German soldier was out of the country, made 
an exception for us. After we were confined to our hotel, 
she used to come on her bicycle and, from the strect, 
not caring whether the guards were near or not, tell us 
the latest B. B. C. news from the Syrian front. On the 


day we left, when we were being loaded into trucks to 









be taken to the railway station, so many fricnds came to 
$a LOOd that it amounted t a demonstration 
Hard id we arrived in Lure when an incident made 
us realize that here, far in the interior of France, the 
spirit of the people was just we had found it on the 
A I re we were to be allowed daily 
walks under guard. On our first walk, as we were ap- 
proaching the ne iwhboring village of Magny-Vernois, we 
heard the sound of a wagon coming up the road behind 
u It belonged, we discovered later, to the proprictor 
of a little bavette somewhere out in the country who was 


returning from Lure with a sup} ly of beer. We stood 


aside to let him pass. But when he got a little distance 
head of us, he stopped his wagon and waited for us to 


catch up. “You must be the unfortunate Americans, 


Ol 
I 


he 


said: “you shall have some beer.”” And he pulled a case 
down from the wagon. We protested that we had no 
moncy. but he was so determined that we each took a 
be ttl while our two guards looked on 

Ihe tailor of Lure refused to take any money for 
repairing our clothes, which were in pretty bad condition 
by this tim ind even made us accept two pairs of trou- 
scrs as a gift. Persons often approached us—at some 
danger to themsclves—with offers of help in escaping, 
and indecd the three men who did escape could hardly 
ha thout help from the French. 

In general, occupied France is disarmed, but we he urd 

nd unquestionably there are others, wher 

arms of all sor left by the retreating French troops 
| year, are now carefully hidden away in cellars and 
att in anticipation of the day when they can be used. 

The Haute-Sad the department of which Lure 1s 
the sow p sre, i a tato region, and the Colorado 
bectle (in French doryphore) is a serious worry. The 
Germans since their arrival have been popularly known 
is do) pl r 

Much has been written, and accurately for the most 
part, of the correct behavior of the German troops of 
occupation. Yct we sometimes heard about ugly incidents, 
and certainly there are elements in the situation which 


may | 1 to trouble. The French hate the Boches., and I 
doubt that a basis of understanding can be created by the 


Lhe 


y by an offensive attitude of superi- 


} 


nda muinistric German soldiers 


ctiy pore itr 
’ 
ult 


rity. Our guards told us continually that everything was 


r in the Fatherland than in France. They 
pr uf rn for Frenchmen, who, they said, do 
iwthing but sit in fos all day long while the women 





VCTYON 


WOrkS; 


| irmy of « pation scems to be made ul largely 

of sc l-rate troops and includes—if our guards were 
trot many ¢ r men and fathers of families, 

Dhes¢ nt the war to end as soon as po: ible so that 


to thar homes. When the news of the 








German declaration of war against Russia cas 
the radio, our guards 
cighteen, however, told us that he would gty 
everything to be in Russia at that moment, 
glorious German victory was about to be won th 
Some of our guards were considerate, even 


When we | 


Biarritz that we were to leave for somewhere, a f 


others were quite the opposite 


showed no enthusiasm. A 


guard, knowing our anxiety, informed us that our 


nation would be Lisbon. We did not give up hoy 


this might be true until we were actually on th 


platform under a sign which read “Direction Bord 


Then we were told by another guard that we wer 


to Germany, and the gloomy prospect of spendi 


duration in a concentration camp stayed with us unti! 


were deposited finally at Lure in front of the H 


France. We could never discover what 


} 


really intended to do with us. Finally, when we hi 


the (; 


tf 


that all the American diplomatic and consular repre 


tives in occupied France had left, many of us lost a 


of returning to the United States before the end of 


it had been known in New Yor! 


war. But already 


several days that we would return on the West | 


In the Wind 


HO FIRST? A speaker identified only as 
addressed a meeting sponsored by the An 
York. “R 


e the capital of the world a 


Committee in an Italian section of New 


hy 


said, “1s destined to | 


was centuries ago 
ISAAC PENNYPACKER, a Philade iF hian whi 


chairman of a recent Lindbergh—-America First m 


Mf 


being sued by Carl C. Countryman for plagiarism, Mr 


ryman claims that he was the first American to say 
First. 

indicate that the 

my, 


by adopting the symbol themselves. Authorities in 


MOST REPORTS from 


have been fairly successful in neutralizing the 


Euroj € 


pied France, however, have found the going more 


When the V’s first made their appearance in Vichy territ 


( 


) 


ver 


Gringoire, a pro-Nazi weekly, suggested that eve 


citizen adk 


Wherever this was done, anti-Nazi Frenchmen placed 


before VP. 


BRAZILIAN LIBERALS are planning to open an at 


in Porto Alegre, heart of the German- 


museum 





section 





BEFORE LEAVING for the Soviet Union, R ul} h 
publisher of PM, visited Constantine Oumansky 
ambassador to this country. Ingersoll expr ssed hi 


if Sovict 
America 


said Oumansky; “they're spoiling everything.” 





Ir 


n Communist Party. “Don’t mention them 


hi 


The NATION 


( 


1,/ 


k 


1a P to every V he saw, meaning Vive Pet 








t resistance, but said he did not approve o! 
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Sacrifices for Defense 


a nuts,” the young man in greasy dungarees 
said. It seemed that way to the customer, too. But 
to Washington the initial failure of plans for 
ag gasoline on the eastern seaboard seemed to indi- 
me sort of apathy on the part of the people—an 
ngness to make even slight sacrifices for national 
urity. The President quoted Lincoln as a sort of advo- 
sacrifices. Mr. Knudsen spoke in sadness of the 
of a national spirit which would absolutely as- 
American leadership in productive power. “What's 
e matter with the people?” succeeded in high places 
ry, What's the matter with the selectees?” And 
wer is: Nothing, except that so far appeals for 
from Washington have almost seemed plans 
rusion. 

time of this writing, so far as I can gather at 
tations, the chief result of the gasoline-saving 
m has been the growth of a public conviction that 
gton is apt to go off half-cocked on plans which 
people as individuals. Furthermore, in a land 
treest press in the world and the largest number 
rnment “information men” in its history, confi- 
the facts made public and in the necessity of 
sued is at an amazingly low ebb. Perhaps it is 
izing; so far the appeals for public participation 
ifices for security have almost universally had 
d aspects. The people are willing to make sacri- 
but they have reached the point where they feel 
tified in wondering whether the sacrifices make sense. 
First was that program to save kilowatts for making 
minum, which began after the long drought in the 
south. It resulted in voluntary adoption of daylight- 
time in rural states which had not had it before; 
t the daylight saving began after torrential rains had 
ind hydroelectric plants were spilling surplus water 
t their dams. Also, people found that Washington, 
U.C., stayed on standard time, which may have been all 
tht from the power point of view but did not help 

blic reaction. 
Then we began to collect aluminum. There was hardly 
in America which did not have its pen for pots. 
men in charge seemed almost deliberately taught 
government did not know what it was doing, 





ind the system of collection was changed by telegram 





Washington in the middle of the campaign. OPM 
ind O 





CD forgot to check with each other, apparently, 
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at Native al ay 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


until after the program began. The aluminum collection 
seemed a local triumph over national confusion 

Then gasoline: it began with failure, even with a rush 
to greater consumption. It even began as a sort of na- 
tional campaign based on the unofficial slogan that 
“you'd better get all the gasoline you can before dark.” 
Washington instituted a sort of race to the tanks by a 
program of indefinite reductions accompanied by threats 
of uncertain rationing. The one thing it did not create 
Maybe 
you can't blame Washington for filling-station gossip. 
Certainly all of Washington's great information forces 
did not allay it. Around the tanks they said: (1) that the 


whole business was a plan by which the oil companies 


was public faith in public fairness in sacrifice. 


were going to get pipe lines in spite of the protests of 
the railroads; (2) that the whole business was a plan by 
which the big oil companies were going to kill off the 
independents; (3) that the whole business was a system 
for running the little filling stations out of business. 
Furthermore, at the very time when automobile owners 
were urged not to take their kids out for an unnecessary 
ride, the President took his kids to the meeting with 
Churchill in the mid-Atlantic. That didn’t require any 
more fuel oil, but it did add to national conversation in 
the filling stations and everywhere else. 

Say it was all silly talk, as silly as some of that in- 
dulged in once around the cracker barrels in the country 
stores. The important thing is that filling stations have 
become the centers that country stores once were, and the 
things said in them are the things which shape the sentt- 
ment of America. At the outset, in the filling stations, 
I think the gasoline-saving program, as conducted, did 
a great deal more damage than good. Not only was 
petroleum not saved, but more public confidence in 
Washington's good sense in detailed planning was lost. 

This is hardly a time when we can afford such a loss. 
I agree with the President and Mr. Knudsen in their 
feeling for the necessity of a sterner national spirit in 
this disturbing national hour. But if the trouble is a lapse 
in the character of Americans, no speeches are going to 
save us. Not even the testimony of Abraham Lincoln 
from the grave will set us on a course of strength and 
destiny again. Fortunately, I think, the trouble ts not with 
the people. For America they will be ready with both 
strength and sacrifice. But it is time Washington began 
to do less complaining about the country and to give 
more attention to the content of the country’s complaints. 


Swapping confusion for confidence has not worked yet. 
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Monopoly and Defense 


1S USUAL: THE FIRST YEAR OF DEFENSE. 
SCO! Mode rm A; ( Boe k y 


- a crisis looms in the civilian- 


ETENSI ' roduction lag 


the world’s mightiest industrial na- 


” { tr « 
vOOUS INCGUSITICS ; 


ould to throw tts economic 


A large part of the answer 


book, which piles facts and 


ipport the unass ulable con 


try and defense, with its fear of 


big profits, has held up the eco- 


effort. Every American should know the story 


ind tells with superb journalistic skill. The 
endangt mocratic future as well as 
ir against Hitlerism 


be broken down into six chapters 


mal defense were hampered by a sitdown 


1 


the summer of 1940, when France had 


in dire and America was deter- 


Monopoly big business, led by the aircraft 
making from 25 to 50 per 

the stock—refused to 
enacted “favorable” 
amortization. ‘The 
aviation companies,’ writes Stone, “was to 
to refuse to build planes.” The strike was 
ctober—with a loss of many planes that 


built. (Small business organizations sup- 


10NS 


oly attitude, and they now pay the price 
, 


the economic disloca 


ronment buiiding of new 

ms favorable to its own in 

y that of one 

ed to lease and operate 

ld and pay for unless 

en to the corporation! No defense pro- 


word xcept on terms that would promote 


city to produce strate 
and steel, and the 
ilt. Stone tells the 
you know the nature 


ny of America 


ir on its StOCK 
It used |i 


far-secing 


, 


to build alumi 
ing for such plant 
«ts who were planning to 
supplies ; Alcoa insisted it 
ninum needed and that there would 
already airplane plants were being 


because they could not pet enough. 


Monopoly stifled the ‘free enterprise’’ its apol 
Monopoly corporations, a handful of whom ¢ 
cent of all defense orders, refused to make use of 
productive facilities through subcontracting. Le 
quarter of the nation’s plants received orders, with t 
that large amounts of machine tools and skilled 
many plants went unused. The Labor Divisior 
wanted to spread defense orders but it had no p 


t lof 


Many corporations refused to go over to det 
The most serious and scandalous case was that of 
which had also fought the War |; 


Board to a finish in 1917 and refused to produ 


mobile industry, 


Automobile corporations made more cars and n 


than ever in 1940-1941, and used millions of to: 


aluminum, copper, and other strategic materials 
| 


cial top-administrators fought every 
Reuther plan, to use the automobile industry's 


for detense Yet informed, dispassionate O} Inion 
ort of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Commerce that ‘the automobile industry is the « 


a confidential rep 


major industry capable of producing a much lar 
of defense materials.” 

Finally monopoly big business got its re presentat 
the National Advisory Commission and its su 
OPM. Their “lifelong allegiances” made them thi 
tecting monopoly interests rather than of defense pri 
they denied easily foreseen shortages, opposed ex; 
productive capacity, pampered the automo! ile ind 
honorable exceptions prove the rule 

Changes have been made in the economi 
presentatives have gone; pt 
pacity is being increased ; 


worst business re 

small business is prot 
A 

contracts. But much more needs to be done. And 1 


to be done, too, in one field that Stone ignores, tl 


1 
civilian production, where breakdown, shortage: 
employment may seriously impair morale 


Stone concludes: ‘‘An economy dominated by r 


f 


monopolies is not capable of an ‘all-out’ effort ur 
broken the monopolies. .. . A struggle for reorganiza 
our economy is essential to a successful struge! 


Hitlerism, at home and abroad.”’ Bevin said it for 


a year ago: “Big business failed to deliver the g: 
hour of need, and we've got to build a new ordet 


Listen to what the London Economist, 


journal, said in June, 1940, about the 


during the first year of defense: 


has transfor 
nspiracy against pr 


} 


and trade, national well-being and defense. It 1s a 


for obtaining security and remunerative prohits 
cost of an irreducible general unemployment. It is ¢: 
ically not a setup that can give the country wealth in j 
or strength in war. To produce is the one thing that 
costive neo-feudalism of big business has the most diffi 


in doing. We must at all costs end it 


LEWIS COREY 
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Tagore 


BINDRANATH TAGORE was the only man of Iet- 
;, the single public figure, who could be regarded as 
nal bridge between the West and the modern Orient 
: the past forty years—from, let us say, Yoni Noguchi 
| Yutang—a number of Chinese and Japanese writers 
ined recognition in the English-speaking countries. 

s achievement went far beyond that. Within a very 
rm of years he conquered a world audience, was trans- 

to a score of languages, addressed meetings in three 

ts, collected honorary degrees, and in English, not 
through translations, made a reputation in various 

sides poetry, drama, and prose fiction. There are very 

tics in Europe competent to judge any imaginative 

his native tongue, Bengali. These few, however, 


that Tagore belongs to the company of truly great 


re had all the advantages of ancestry and wealth and 
His family is of the Brahman caste, with a long 
in scholarship and public service, and without the 
» of extreme Hindu orthodoxy, for the strict ties of 
re decisively broken long ago. The Tagores comprise 
sub-caste of their own. The poet’s father was the 
founder and prophet of the Brahmo Somaj, the re 
| Hindu church of Bengal, which in its first stage of 
reached numerical strength enough to make a dis 
munity in Bengal, socially liberal and providing a 
for the professions. Tagore was to the end a devoted 
of the Somaj. 
the good fortune of making his acquaintance in Cal 
me years before the sudden burst of his European 
He seemed to me then an almost perfect example of 
in man of letters and the cultivated citizen. He was 
educational and other affairs and was beautiful in 
1 bearing, wholly unaffected in manner and dressed 
n the appropriate white of the Bengali gentleman. | 
ver known a personal transformation more complet 
t of Tagore. As though in anticipation of the celebrity 
: him, he allowed hair and beard to grow and put on 
flowing tawny robe of his own design. It was an in 
n of the antique poet-seer who captured London in 
Tagore looked and played the part, and then made a 
appearance in America. There has rarely been a 
r success on the lecture platform than that of his first 
r, for a man of high distinction, a sharper disappoint 
n the last. 


of course, the Nobel prize for literature that in- 


triumph. The award in 1913 was a complete sur- 
the world, for the committee had nothing to go upon 
sle small volume of translated lyrics, ‘‘'Gitanjali” 


fferings), and the poet’s legendary renown in his 


. His literary fortune was made overnight, although 
iar glory was not attained until after 1919. Italy and 
in especial avidly swallowed Tagore (his lyrics and 
well into both languages). His sales for a time were 

ind in Berlin he enjoyed an apotheosis. The theory 
the people, sick of Prussianism, were longing for 

as remote as possible from blood and steel—a 


1 illusion, if ever there was one. Tagore, by the way, 





is continually being descr 1 as a mysti The la 
too a irate. | should call him an Indo-European ron 
He earned the credit of an 1 rable all-round citizen. He 

trained +; tha 1) . f the ¢ I, Hi 

was trained 1n 1 manag ) me fa Ly its 
, , 

school at Bolpur, ninety miles from Calcutta, was a 

able experiment, inspired by a creative idea of ly and 


training. For manifest reasons it could not be developed into 
the East-West university of which he dreamed. Santiniket 

as it is called, should now be firmly endowed as his { 

nent memorial. Upon all | matters Tagore v 
spoken and notably consistent. In the pre-Gandhi agitation 
he could have been a leader of Indian nationalism. As such 
he was acclaimed without limit; all the wild hero-wo: p 


of Young India was lavished upon him. But he was well 
aware that the dust and heat of the arena were not for him 
and, wisely, he withdrew in good time. Always friendly with 
Gandhi, Tagore made it plain that in thought and purpo 
as in method, he stood at the opposite pole. He had drunk 
deep of the Western springs and could never tolerate a pro 
gram of tsolation and non-cooperation. He was a modern, 
with an impassioned faith in cultural exchange and 1n the 
amplitude of the mind. Nor could he for a moment entertain 
the idea of non-violence as a principle of public action. More 
than once, indeed, he provoked the hostility of his fellows 
by lashing out at the slackness of the Bengal character, in 
which all his own deeper roots were laid 

The knighthood which Tagore a 
turned to the Viceroy four years later in the bitter grief 
evoked by the tragedy of Amritsar. His renunciation of the 
title was announced in a letter of protest which may be said 
to have inaugurated a new style in Indian political literatu 
Tagore, especially when moved to anger by a public event, 
was a master of statement in his second language. The news 
papers of the English-speaking world continued to call him 
Sir Rabindranath. That did not trouble him. He had taken his 


stand. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Holland Will Live Again 
DAY OF THE TRUMPET. By David Cornel DeJong. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


OW ADAYS, when history 1S Strange 
reality takes more sudden and unc 


than fiction and 
xpe ted turns than 
imagination can devise, novelists dealing with the conte: 


porary setting are having a difficult time. Their stories blow 
either too hot or too cold. Seldom do they strike the true 


temperature of life. And so David Cornel DeJony’s book 


comes as more than a pleasant ULprist 
Let it be said right at the outset, and without reservations 


that ‘Day of the J rumpet”’ is an exceptionally mature work 


| 
It tells the story of the Haming family of the Dutch city of 


1 


Daverdam, a fictitious locale that might be any town in Hol- 
land. The story is laid in the time immediately precedin 
and during the Hitler invasion. Mevrouw Haming and her 


Jo 


brood of children and grandchildren, moving about in a 
living community of diverse types ind characters, are the 
dramatis personae, but the hero, it seems to me, is eight-year- 


old Dirkie, her grandson, who tries—without always succeed- 


ing-—to understand the world of the grown-ups. 








reduce Day ot the lrumpet tO a SKCictorl 


ut being unfair to its scope. The chronicle 


of the H too rich in material, too poy ulated with 
zenuine human beings, for its story to be encompassed in 

few sentes lhere are. for instance, the sensitive Renzcl 
so much in love with life, who dies on the battlefield, and 
hi ‘ | ) VnO ! OnscloUsi idmires Nazi purpose 
fuln | Lirk noth Marvariet a shamek 

maivridualist romanth illy absorbed in her husband Ni 
ean Of forget the old Jewish couple who could have fled 


stay in Holland: or the German 


to Ame i prefterre 1 te 
Goecssen woman with her strange son, Vladimir; or Myjn- 
heer Hamu the proud inspector of Daverdam’s defense 
WOrk : ¢ ( Leenie, the Socialist; or any of the other: 
who ma up that peaceful, characte ristically Dutch com 
munity. It umpossible to pick out one main f{ lot in this 
pulsating, livin novel that Delong has set against the 
tras back ind of Nazi-threatened and then crushed Hol 
land. For | DOOK ha many plot is it has characters 

It wa dan is undertaking on which Delong en 
i K¢ { t \ rs have ied if ermmy ¢ r ¢ 
the n M hei is dramatn It also re 
quircd pe ind confidence to tackle events so close to the 
presen o far into an uncertain future. But 

Ove i} it too ensitive ind easoned artist to write 

| in the midst of impending catastrophe and 

io see them they really are ittending to their little duties 
worryin their everyday pro lems occupying them 

vi \ i mshi tast ! tead of letting them make 
ek ni CCCUK about democra \ It is this faculty that 
make ay of the Trumpet’ as strong and simple as the 


Day of t I rumpe is more than the story of the rape 


of He nd. It 1s the drama of all peacet il citizens Of any 

coun or con on whom Hitler's mailed fist descends 

lsut even that does not suffi to explain the moving and 

( Delor novel. So lifelike is his portrayal 

of a ‘ that it reaches out into all human spheres. 

At tl ose of the book Mevrouw Haming, surveying 

1 be | y herself We'll build ourselves up 

in and na I treachery, tl wrong, this evil. Even if 

tal entut Even if there will be only our ashes 

left to d ir rcyowing when finally we again are free.” And 
ou dé | PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


Washington During Secession 


IWHINGLO 1860 By Margaret 


REVIILLE IN UW 


J Hf 1 Brot! $3.51 

1 Jt nt of Miss I hy panorama the word 
r i 1! n the central figure in the scene 

n of the old hool lames Buchanan of 

Pent ind Winficld Scott of Virginia. President Bu 
chanan was on his way out, and the end of his term could 
not come fast enough to suit him. The Union he had sworn 
to uphold wv ( lit ind something had to be done 
it. He did not know what but he had one so far as 


ent the Commanding General 


al to the Union flay but otherwis« hardly 








The NAT\{ 


which the South 
ers on whom Scott. and the country, were large ly ce 
could not be depended upon 

At the close of the drama the scene 1s dominat 


} 


self-made men from Illinois, and what had to be 


been done. It 1s the virtue of this book that it brin 
to the most casual reader the enormous, almost un! 
dithculties which had to be overcome in the proc 


Washington was a Southern town, and the g 


as well as the army had hitherto been dominated by § 
erners, either in person or through fellow-Democ: R 


Washington was also a symbol, and the Union m 

guently conduct its campaign from there even thou 

almost alien territory. The North's greatest military 

was also its greatest political asset. But disloyal 

around the government was only one of thi 

Jealousy, corruption indifference, political short 
+ 


he others. The greatest of all w 


were among 
inethciency in both the government and the army 
never have been surpassed and seldom equaled 


nation in a great crisis. In the end Lincoln be 


enough man to cut through politics, and in Grant 
found a general stubborn enough to stand his gr 

Packed with detail, crowded with characters 
as Louisa M. Alcott and John Wilkes Booth, At ( 
negie and Mrs. Rose Greenhow, the Confederate 
if such she can be called, “Reveille in Washington 
reader some idea of the thousand small events w 
tributed to the generalizations of the history book 

The change in Washington itself is vividly brou 
‘As in 1800 and 1850, so in 1860,” Miss Leech qu 
Henry Adams, “the same rude colony was camped 
same forest, with the same unfinished Greck ten 
workrooms, and sloughs for roads.” All during th 
building went on, and the city became more of a « 
the focus of the country, more the care of the fed 
ernment rather than of the local inhabitants. 

The defects of Miss Leech’s book are those of 1t 
She has covered so much ground that inevitably she h 
gone very deep. The book remains a panorama, a p! 
something looked at rather than lived through. At 
details are derived mostly from prominent chara 
public records, the picture tends to be one painted 
Washingtonians would regard as outsiders and so 
external view. For the real Washingtonians are not 
erals and Cabinet ministers, the Congressmen and $ 
and Presidents. They are not even the government et 
Like every other American city Washington has a | 
population, and this population is singularly unte 
the accidental fact that Washington ts the nationa 
During the War of Secession they were nearly all S 
sympathizers. This may be why Miss Leech has 
them except as they figured on the larger stage of t! 
But no book about Was! 


which does not tell what they were thinking and {¢ 


gle which was going on 


gives a picture in the round. 
This is the only adverse criticism to be made of 
which is a real contribution to the general reader’: 


standing of the eritical years it covers and of some 


cuef figures, notably Lincoln, JAMES OKKIGS 
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A Woman Doctor’s Saga 
EYES HAVE SEEN. By Alfreda Withington. E. P "The statement of the 

yn and Company. $3.50. : , : 
facts in this book is 
Se & te os ee oe absolutely essential in 


studying and practicing medicine | than a hu 


sts aga. De. Elisabeth Blackwell, the world’s. first the public interest’ 


dical graduate, was refused admission to twelve 


medical schools and was finally admitted to th —Harry S$. Truman 


U. $. Senator from Missouri 
Chairman of the Senate Defense Investigating Committee 





F THE several autobiogray hies of physi ins t 


ty at Geneva, New York, in 1847, only by grace of 
imous vote of the student body. Her sister, alter 


fusals, was admitted to Rush Medical College, but If you want to know | 
quently asked to withdraw because the Illinois nation is arming for 
lical Society had censured the institution for a cept- our efforts, read this con 
yman student. Even after the American Medical of defense. It presents, ! 


tion voted to admit women in 1876, appointments as facts, shows what they 


7. ‘ ry tl r ] > + 
nd visitin 1ysicians wer » tl : ‘ . 
eee 2 ta in ¢ denied to them Brilliant, caustic and often bitter, BUSINESS AS 
} , 


ruggle was not ove } ) ithinet bey: ; , 
rug gle was not over when Dr. Withington in USUAL is a call to A 
il studies in 1881. She attended the Woman's Med 


merica tO purcl ee VICLOry Dy 


sweat and imagination 
re of the New York Infirmary, founded by Drs 


—MAX LERNER 


and Emily Blackwell, and later spent several years 


iduate study in Vienna and Prague, the first woman 


e permitted to take courses in medicine in those 
to practice in a hospital. 


veral years of practice in Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


1 her services to Sir Wilfred Grenfell for a summer 
» fishermen of Labrador. Dr. Grenfell had never 
1 


yman doctor before and had misgivings about her 


pted by the fisherfolk, but he need not have feared. The First Year of Defense 
as they called her, battled wind and waves in a 


it to make her calls along that bleak coast and was ly i & 4 j ON t 
with an enthusiasm as great as her own. At the age of e bd 


n she volunteered for duty as a tuberculosis special- 


the Red Cross in France. She became director of the 
osis-prevention program at Dreux and later in the " RIPPING TIM FLY” 
ent of the Marne, under direction of the Rockefeller G a 

tion. On her return, instead of resuming conven- ; ; 
- Mr. Kovacs undoubtedly knows and understands the 
private practice, she took a post in a remote settlement : 


' : ; Balkan problems. His concise summary of past and 
n County in the Kentucky mountains. In this isolated 
‘ i, present history produces a unified and at the same 
1e rode a horse or walked for miles daily over nar- ‘ ; 
, , , time interesting picture Of what now awaits Germany 
Cumberland Mountain trails, answering calls often in ~ * 
€ nicl hdl ; at the present time and what will confront the rest of 
of night, sleeping with the mountain people ir i ' 
iat I 5 7 a the world at a later day. Washington Post 
e-room cabins, fording flooded rivers and breasting ‘ 
until an attack of angina interrupted her work. Mr. Kovacs not only unravels the snarl of Balkan 


ould expect that the keynote of a life devoted to affairs; he explains clearly why the rumblings in the 
g in medicine would be courage. Courage is cer- Balkans may herald the avalanche that will sweep 
lied, but the chief impression which the biography Hitlerism off the face of the earth $2.00 
it 


of a rare grace and humanity. Many books have 


tten in praise of the general practitioner of the old 
t few have succeeded in conveying so vividly as this T e U NTAME D 
the quality that distinguished his work—a quality deriv- 
trom the fact that he treated people instead of merely BA L KA Ni & 
1g medicine. The male physicians who argued before 


an Medical Association in the 1870's that women by FREDERIC W. L. KOVACS 


emotionally unfit to undertake the responsibilities 


nd death in medicine are more than vindicated by MODERN AGE BOOKS ae 


(On s Career. JEAN LYLE 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


AVIATION: FROM SHOP TO SKY. By 
| >). Bi rt Lippincott. $2 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. By ] s D. Hart. 
Oxford Uni ity Pre > 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SCOTTISH 
POLTRY 2 cted and Edited | Hugh 
Macdiarmid. Macmillan. $2.50 

IRVING BABBITT: MAN AND TEACHER 


Edited by Frederick Man ster and Odell 
Shepard. Put $3 

THE SWEDISH COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING SYSTEM. By Paul H. Norgren. Hat 
vard University Press. $3.50 


DRAFTING THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION. By Arthur T. Prescott. 
State University Pre $5 UO 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL GROW 


Louisiana 


TH OF 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 1492-18¢ 
by Homer Carey Hockett. 1865-1940: by 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger Macmillan 
$ f t. Third edition 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS. 
Vol. IV: Basic Probl Principl ind 
Methods. By Pitirim Sorokin. American 
Is ok ( pany $6 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACK- 
GROUND. Studies on the Idea of Nature 
in tl rh t of the Period. By Basil 
Willey. Columbia University Press. $3.25. 
RECORDS 
als ~~ 
ICTOR’S August set (601, $3.50) 
V of Beethoven's Quartet Op. 18 
N 2 has arrived at last The work ts 


uninteresting; the performance by the 


Budape t Quartet ts marvelous As for 
} < 

recording, I was about to remark that 

this time Victor had been able to avoid 


the metallic sharpness in the high range 
of the violins in its previous Budapest 
set of Mozart's K 
omcthing as fine as H. M. 


458, and to achieve 


V.'s Buda- 


pest recordings—their spaciousness and 
lance, their cleanness and roundness 
ol lefinition, their beauty of sound 
throughout the entire range of the four 
strings. And then I happened to look 
at | label and saw that this was an 
mn rted H. M. V recording 
From Columbia we get a set (467, 
$4 ) OL ti Buday it Quartets per 
ho nce of Debussy’s Quartet, of 
which the sound on a high-fidelity ma 
chine is muffled and vastly inferior not 
only to what ts p! x>duced by the H. M. V. 
Victor sets I have just mentioned 
[ to the sound of Columbia own 
py record of B lapest per 
f On a small machine of lim 
j 1 ire jucncy-ran ge the sound is better 


The work itself is not one of 


balanced 
Debussy'’s best, though the second and 
third movements are exquisitely wrought 
and quite lovely. 

offers Schumann's 


which I do not find 


Columbia also 
Symphony No. 3, 
interesting, and which is excellently per- 
formed by Bruno Walter with the New 
York Philharmonik Symphony (Set 464, 
$4.50); Enesco’s Rumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1, 
by Stock with the Chicago Symphony 
(Set X-203, $2.50); Wagner's Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger,” in 
and altogether unimpressive and 
unsatisfying performance by Reiner with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony (11580-D, 
$1) ; Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4, in 
a performance by Mitropoulos with the 
Minneapolis Symphony (Set 468, 
$5.50) that has caused me to wonder 
again at the strange way in which the 


engaging 
in a fair performance 


a hurried, 


erratic, 


gift for manipulating an orchestra may 
be given accidentally to someone with 
the feeling for music that a butcher has 
for meat. And to these Columbia adds 
what seems to be a competent perform- 
ance of Alban Berg's Violin Concerto 
by Louis Krasner and the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Rodzinski (Set 465, 
$3.50). This is one of the works written 

to quote Mr. Moses Smith's accom- 
panying notes the part 
according to the technique of the twelve- 


“for most 
tone system originated by Arnold Schén- 
berg, of whom Berg was the principal 
disciple. Far from being greeted with 
the attentiveness which its unusual char- 
acter deserved, the music of this school 
had been (and still is) widely dismissed 
as abstract, brain-made, and inhuman.” 
Not only, says Smith, has this concerto 
revealed itself as “a masterpiece, which 
Constant Lambert characterized as 
‘the most beautiful and significant piece 
of music written since the war (1914- 
1918),” but it “has established, in the 
minds of those who have heard it even 
a single time, that the apparently for 
bidding musical language invented by 
Schénberg could convey thoughts and 
emotions that touch the hearts of those 
The work may have 
done this for some; but I can testify 
that it 
and emotions to 


in its presence.’ 


has not conveyed such thoughts 
some others who have 
been in its presence for the first tim 
during the past week, or to me who 


have heard it more than once and have 
had to Itsten to one record rey atedly. 
This has been in the process of hear- 
ing all these Columbia records on sev- 
On 
of limited frequency-range the sound of 


the Enesco Rhapsody had a fidelity, spa 


eral honogray hs a small machine 


ciousness, and sharpness of definit 
that were not to be heard in the | 
cold, but acceptable sound of the Sd 
mann Symphony and Wagner Pr 
and there was a degree of bri; 
and clarity in the sound of the 7 
kovsky Symphony, as against the mud 
sound of the Berg Concerto. On 
large, wide-range machines for wh; 
the recordings are allegedly intended 
played them on a Scott 23-tube set w; 
a fine Brush pickup, a Scott 
Philharmonic with latest Aud 
Pro-2, and on a privately made mac! 
which is the finest I have ever hea; 


the 


the Berg was terrible, the Wagner qui: 
bad, the Schumann thin, pinched, nas; 


the Tchaikovsky had a cold, hard clarit 
and the Enesco’s fidelity, spaciousn: 
and clarity were even more impressi\ 
But even the Enesco did not have t 
wonderful beauty of sound which cas 
from the Victor record of a Stokows! 
Philadelphia Orchestra performance t! 
I used as my standard of reference 

Nor—I must add—do Victor's o1 
recordings of other American orc! 
tras, particularly those of the Bost 
Symphony, which have been excessive 
and even harshly brilliant, and at tim 


laceratingly sharp. B. H. HAGGIN 
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